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JANUARY 1, 1041 


TWICE A MONTH 





June Gardens begin in 


JANUARY 


‘farlon 


ERE’S the best news of 1941 for gardeners! House & 
H Garden’s January Double Number brings you another 
in the series of Cardener’s Yearbooks, written and edited by 
Richardson Wright. 


The Gardener’s Yearbook comes to you as a complete, sepa- 
rately-bound section of January House & Carden. In it, you'll 
find scores of helpful “how-to” drawings . . . beautiful full-color 
illustrations .. . and page after page of expert, up-to-the-minute 
garden information, charting your complete garden course for 
the next six months. 


Here are a few of the Yearbook’s many features: 


GARDENS OUT OF SEED CATALOGS — How to plan a 
successful garden from the 1941 crop of catalogs. 


ENRICHING THE EARTH’S BOUNTY—How to fertilize the 
ground and plant for the fullest results. 


SIX MONTHS OF PLANTING— including 10 new annuals, 
22 perennials, two-season shrubs, and vegetables. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS .. . GARDEN CARE 


Get your copy of January House & Garden now! Or—better 
yet—use the coupon below to take advantage of this special 
introductory offer. Your subscription will begin with the January 
issue, and each succeeding Double Number will bring you a 
full quota of fresh and timely garden features. 


House «Gurdon 


A CONDE NAST PUBLICATION 


2) DOUBLE NumBeERs - $1 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


TO CANADA 25C ADDITIONAL FOR TARIFF 





HOUSE & GARDEN, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


| enclose $1 for the next 5 Double-Numbers, beginning 
with January House & Garden. 4am a new subscriber. 
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Use for Discarded Christmas Trees 


“Neither wine nor cash can 
Mitigate for me 
The death, in an ash can, 
Of a Christmas tree.”’ 
—E. Babington Smith. 


HE above verse, which appeared originally in F. P. A.’s 

Conning Tower column in the “Boston Transcript,”’ expresses 
exactly my own feeling about the sad spectacle of discarded Christ- 
mas trees seen two, three and four weeks after Christmas on 
suburban and city sidewalks. It seems incredible that it does not 
occur to people that there are many more practical and romantic 
uses to which a Christmas tree can be put after the fulfilment of its 
brief but happy purpose inside the house. 

I am glad to see that Horticulture has recommended that branches 
of Christmas trees be advantageously used for a light and airy 
Winter mulch. This practice I have frequently followed and it is 
both practical and attractive. If there is no garden, however, there 
is often, at least, an open fireplace. Laying a sacrificial branch of 
the fragrant, erstwhile Christmas tree on the newly laid fire each 
morning may well become one of the family’s traditional holiday 
rites, like hanging up the stockings or lighting the Christmas 
candles. Or it may simply be a pleasant way of making the fire- 
place look well when not in use and affording extra cheer when 
the fire is lighted. An evergreen bough flares up with a brisk crackle 
and a merry sparkle and the golden burning fronds have a moment 
of great beauty before they subside into black oblivion. 

Sometimes the Christmas tree is an exceptionally fine one, so 
symmetrical and handsome that one cannot bear to strip off the 
branches while it is still green and lovely. Then it is a good idea to 
“‘plant’’ it in some strategic position out-of-doors, either in the 
ground or in the snow, and hang it with strings of cranberries and 
popcorn, and with lumps of suet. It will delight both the birds and 
the family for the remainder of the Winter. 

If you have neither garden nor fireplace, why not use a live tree 
in a pot and give it away, after Christmas, to friends in the country 
who could find a place to plant it out-of-doors? Death in an ash 
can is indeed an unnecessary and ignominious ending for anything 
so noble as a tree, even without the beautiful symbolism which 
makes it a treasured part of our holiday celebration. 

—Georgiana R. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Flower Arrangements for Evenings 


EARS ago it was customary to make up table decorations which 

stood high above the cloth, but the tendency now is to have 
low decorations over which the guests may see each other or per- 
haps look at the speaker. There is nothing much more exasperating 
than to find oneself peering into a huge bouquet of carnations or 
roses which completely hides one’s vis-a-vis. 

When arranging any flowers it is well to keep in mind that the 
effect under artificial light may be entirely different from that which 
is obtained by daylight. Yellow carnations, for example, are very 
pretty while the sun shines, but are very weak under the light of 
an electric lamp. As a matter of fact, nearly all yellow, purple and 
blue flowers lose much of their color when daylight fails. That is 
the reason that violets are so very ineffectual in the evening. Even 
when using sweet peas this matter of color is important. Sweet peas 
which are often thought of as Summer flowers are now being grown 
in quantities for Winter use, and are much appreciated at this time. 
They are very satisfactory for evening parties, particularly for the 
table, because they are not tall, and have a fresh Summer-like 
appearance. 

Carnations are comparatively cheap and keep surprisingly well. 
It is rather a curious fact that carnations are very popular in Boston 
and in Chicago, but they are distinctly out of favor in New York. 
Carnations, as they come to the market, have several grades, and 
those with short stems are naturally the cheapest although often- 
times they can be used to excellent advantage in house decoration, 
especially on the table, and at parties. To a large extent it is the 
length and stiffness of the stems which determines the price. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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OXALIS bulbs potted up in the Fall should be coming into bloom now. 
They will require plenty of sunlight and an abundance of water. The 


flowering season will be prolonged, if a little commercial fertilizer is ; 


worked into the soil. 


THE COVER of this issue is a striking arrange- 
ment in the modern manner. Window-growing 
plants were set in a low bowl and won a first prize 
for Mrs. Cameron Clark of the Fairfield (Conn. ) 
Garden Club. Photo from the club’s scrap book. 


THIS is the time of year when the new catalogues are making their 
appearance. Study them and begin to plan for Spring work. Also, it 
is not too early to place orders for seed, particularly if it is planned to 
test out some of the novelties. 

AN OCCASIONAL sprinkling overhead or dipping in a tub of water 
will serve to remove dust from the foliage of ferns grown in the house 
and also promote more healthy growth. Palms and other foliage plants 
should also be sponged occasionally to remove the dirt and grime. 





Reminders for Southern Gardeners Editor 


MANY perennials, such as hemerocallis, iris, shasta daisy, salvia, or E. I. Farrington 


tradescantia can be divided now. 
IN WARMER sections it is not too soon to plant seeds of beans, squash, 
or watermelon. Irish potatoes and onions can also be put out. 


IN THE vegetable garden, beets, brussels sprouts, Chinese cabbage, leeks, 
radishes, rutabagas, spinach, swiss chard, and turnips can be sown in 
the open. 

SEEDS of arctotis, bellis, calendula, candytuft, dimorphotheca, felicia, 
lupine, mignonette, nasturtium, penstemon, snapdragon, sweet pea, 
and other similar plants can be sowed now. 

VERBENAS layered now can be used for replacements in the calendula 
bed. The layers can be planted in place of the calendulas as soon as they 
are well rooted, replacing old calendulas as fast as they are taken out. 

NORTHERN-grown gladiolus bulbs planted in Florida and the lower 
Gulf Coast in the next month or six weeks will flower in March, 
April, or May, and the new crop of bulbs can be dug in June or July. 

DO NOT cut the first blooms from newly set rose plants with stems 
which are too long. Enough leaves should be left to keep the plants 
growing well. With roses, too, do not leave old flowers on the bushes 
to furnish refuge for pests. 
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@ There can be no reserve of fresh green 
vegetables excep? + Gardena. 
7 





@ The interruption of the rapid transport of 
these foods to market next summer, may cause 
widespread shortage ov 


@ The vital importance of these protective, 
vilamin sich foods in the diet ,especially of 
children, is well established . 


@ You can protect your Family.and contribute to 
national preparedness by growing a large part 
of the vegetables you need in gees mur Mack pout” 





Reap’ FOR WHAT EVER MAY COME! 


Cd / PLAN AND PLANT EARLY, 

















Defense garden circular of 
the National Garden Bureau. 
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Defense Gardens in 1941 


T IS not expected that any part of the United States will suffer 
| a food shortage the coming year. The fact is realized, never- 
theless, that the railroads of the country are likely to be taxed 
to capacity as the result of emergency freight movements caused by 
the defense program. For that reason, it is recommended that the 
number of home vegetable gardens be greatly increased. Indeed, a 
movement of this kind may very well be looked upon as a definite 
defense measure. 

It may be, too, that the demand for food abroad will become so 
great in the course of the year as to absorb all the present surpluses. 
In any event, it is considered highly important that the growing of 
vegetables be made a home gardening program whenever the op- 
portunity permits and that encouragement be given to the making 
of school gardens and community gardens on a much larger scale 
than has been known in recent years. 

Growing vegetables at home may well be looked upon as a 
highly desirable activity quite apart from its relation to defense. 
Vegetables harvested fresh from the garden are necessarily better in 
quality than those which have been purchased from the stores and 
especially those which have been shipped over long distances. 

This magazine will give especial attention throughout the 
season to the growing of food crops, both those which should be 
used for immediate consumption and those which may well be 
canned for Winter use. 

Experiment stations and seedsmen are working hard to develop 
new and improved varieties of the different vegetables, and four of 
them that have received All-America awards are shown below. 


Top: Allegheny hybrid sweet corn. Sweet Banana pepper. 
Below: Cos type Batavian endive. Honey Gold cantaloupe. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





N 1936 Mrs. Russell A. Alger and her children gave the City of 

Detroit, Mich., their former home in Grosse Point, to be used 

as a branch of the Detroit Institute of Arts and as a memorial to the 

late Russell A. Alger. The Alger house was built in 1910 after the 

design of Charles Adams Platt and 

copying the style of a 16th century 
Italian villa. 

Mr. Platt also designed the orig- 
inal garden but after the museum 
was established Mrs. Alger and her 
friends raised between five and six thousand dollars to have a new 
and more effective garden as an adjunct to the museum. Since the 
gardens adjoining such Italian villas were green gardens, with 
cypress trees as the main features, it was decided that a green 16th 
century English garden would be appropriate as long as the cypress 


’ cannot be used here in the same way. The garden was designed by 


Ellen Shipman of New York and planted in the Fall of 1938. It 
was so well done that the following Spring, it was already a beau- 
tiful garden. As may be seen in the picture, this garden is like an 
old knot garden and the patterns are carried out with English box in 
the center beds and Taxus media hicksi in the outside beds. 

; Inside ihe beds the ground covers used are vinca, /beris semper- 
virens, ivy and ajuga. Small standard trees, Taxus media hicksi, 
Viburnum carlesi, wisteria, and fushsias in the Summer, create 
accents. A rose planting is on the east side of the*garden where, 
against a soft deep cream-colored stucco wall, grow climbing roses 
such as Doubloons, New Dawn, Christine Wright, Ghislaine De 
Feligonde, Star of Persia, Silver Moon and Dr. Van Fleet. In front 
of the climbing roses are 32 varieties of hybrid teas and seven varie- 
ties of hybrid perpetuals which are divided into sections by Taxus 
cuspidata clipped into straight pillars about four feet high. The rose 
planting is bordered by Nepeta mussini. The left side of the garden 


An interesting sixteenth-century English garden at the Garden Contey- in Deizbit, Mick. : 


Detroit Garden Center 
and Its Attractive Setting 


has a planting of many of the best varieties of single and double 
peonies, chrysanthemus for Fall bloom and a. border. of priimroses 
for Spring color. The garden was also presented ‘to; the City of 
Detroit but is maintained by the Garden Club .of Michigan. 

The Detroit Garden Center: has 
had its headquarters: in ‘the : Alger 
house since it was, opened’ and, 
while the garden does not: officially 
belong to the -center, it -serves as 
a display garden. Since most of :the 
donors are on the board of trustees of the garden center as well 
as many of the members of the Garden Club of Michigan, the same 
horticultural ideals exist among all those connected with the. garden 
and its maintenance. The quarters of the garden centér are“on. the 
second floor of the museum. 

The object of the garden center is ““ITo be an educational center 
for all constructive garden club activities and to be -of. service to 
any person seeking information or inspiration for the. beautifying 
of his surroundings.’’ The director is at the «cefiter five: afternoons 
a week to give help and advice and, through the aid of many mem- 
bers of the executive board who are experts in vartous horticultural 
fields, it is possible to find the answer to almost any question. A large 
and up-to-date library, a memorial to Esther Longyear:Murphy; 
one of the early members of the garden center’ board, circulates 
books freely. Books are mailed when asked -for'and are: taken -to— 
the lectures where they may be taken out and retutned:at the next 
lecture. Afternoon lectures are also given once or twice-a month in 
the lecture room which seats 70 or in the lecture hall ofthe. museum 
when important out-of-town lecturers are expected to draw: large 
numbers. Evening lectures, clinics or round’ tablé discussions - are 
held once a month at high schools in different parts of the city and 
at two libraries. 














Coming Winter Lectures in Philadelphia 


The regular Winter lecture series of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society will comprise the three following lectures, free to 
members and their friends. 

January 7—Tuesday, 3 P.M. 

‘Floral Adventures in the Pine Barrens of Southern New Jersey”’ 


(illustrated with natural colored slides) 
John Gill, Haddonfield, N. J. 


January 21—Tuesday, 3 P.M. 
‘Botanical Gardens, Arboretums, and Other Famous Plant Collections 
Near Philadelphia’ (illustrated) 
John C. Wister, Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 4—Tuesday, 3 P.M. 
‘Gardens to Live With”’ (illustrated with natural colored slides) 
Dr. Hugh Findlay, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
The lectures will be given in the auditorium of the Insurance 
Company of North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Course for Flower Exhibitors 


A course for flower show exhibitors will be sponsored by The 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in the auditorium of the Insurance Company 
of North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 22 and 23. 

The lectures will be as follows: 

January 22 (Wednesday) 


10:30 A.M. “Landscape Design” (illustrated) 
Mrs. Annette Hoyt Flanders, New York, N. Y. 


2:00 P.M. ‘‘The Garden Wall’’ 
Mrs. G. Ruhland Rebmann, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 
Mrs. Walter Rebmann, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

2:30 P.M. ‘Theory of Planting”’ 


Mrs. Annette Hoyt Flanders 


January 23 (Thursday) 
10:30 A.M. ‘‘Flower Arrangement”’ (illustrated and demonstrated) 
Mrs. Otho E. Lane, Westtown, Pa. 
Mr. John Taylor Arms, Fairfield, Conn. 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Design in Flower Arrangement”’ 

The course is open to the public. Tickets for the entire course are 
$5.00, with individual lectures at $2.00 each. Application blanks 
and programs may be obtained from The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coming Judges’ Course in New York 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State will hold their 
eleventh course for flower show exhibitors and judges at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, on January 14, 15, 16, 17, 
1941. The program will be as follows: 

Tuesday, January 14, 10:30 A.M. ‘Table Arrangements.’’ Mr. Stephen 

Girard Smith. 

Tuesday, January 14, 2 P.M. ‘‘Color in Flower Arrangements.”’ Mr. Eliot 

Clark, A.N.A. 

Wednesday, January 15, 10:30 A.M. ‘‘Design and Composition in Shadow 

Boxes.’’ Professor C. Hayes Sprague. 

Wednesday, January 15, 2 P.M. ‘‘Audible Judging.’’ Under the direction of 

Mrs. C. Cochrane Cole 
Thursday, January 16, 10:30 A.M. “Judging, and Judging Collections.”’ 

Mrs. Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 

Thursday, January 16, 2 P.M. ‘‘What the Judge Expects of the Exhibitor 
in Horticultural Classes.’’ Mr. George H. Gillies. 

Friday, January 17, 10:30 A.M. Horticultural examination for those who 
attended all lectures of the course. 

Friday, January 17, 2 P.M. Examination in judging of artistic arrangements 
for those who attended all lectures of the course. 

Certificates will be presented accredited judges who have cards 
showing they have passed five courses. Mrs. C. Monford Cole, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, is chairman. 


Dr. Svenson to Study Ecuadorian Plants 


It has been announced that Dr. Henry K. Svenson, curator of the 
herbarium at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in New York, is the re- 
cipient of a fellowship from the Guggenheim Foundation and will 
leave Degembey 20 fqs.a four months’ trip,to Ecuadon Dr. Svenson 
who has "freVibusly explored tle Galapagbs Islands will study the 
plants on the Ecuadorian td4st*to deternrine whit telation they may 
have to those en-the Sqajanagos Islands, 600 miles westward. Since 
these islands ‘gre, believed to be of:.<ompasgtivély recent volcanic 





origin and certain plants are common to both places, the plants or 
seeds may have reached the islands from the mainland by means of 
the Humboldt current, by wind or by man. 


Pilgrimage of Texas Garden Clubs 


The annual garden pilgrimage to Mexico of the Texas garden clubs 
will take place this year from March 14 to 24, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, pilgrimage chairman, Country Club Estates, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. This is the Texas clubs’ sixth annual pilgrim- 
age with Mrs. Oneal as chairman. The trip will be made by rail in air- 
conditioned Pullman cars. 

The Texas clubs will hold their state convention in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, March 12, 13 and 14, and the trip has been so 
planned that pilgrims can visit the convention and Texas’ magic 
valley. 


“My Garden” Editorial Office Bombed 


Friends in this country have received letters from Mr. Theodore 
A. Stephens, editor and publisher of the magazine, ““My Garden,”’ 
which has many readers in this country. Mr. Stephens writes as 
follows: 

This week three 500-pound bombs exploded at the bottom of the garden 
at the house where I have evacuated myself in recent months, since my flat is 
no more. My office is now outside the central area of London at 3 Arbrook 
Lane, Claygate, Esher Surrey. In the office we have ceased to register the 
difference between the ‘‘alert’’ and the ‘‘all clear’’—we live and work in such 
a continual reiteration of both. 2 

It is possible that friends of Mr. Stephens will be glad to know of 


the new address. Copies of ‘‘“My Garden”’ arriving in this country 
show that Mr. Stephens has not lost his excellent editorial touch 
despite the harrowing experiences to which he has been subjected. 


A Louisiana City Turns to Redbuds 


It is interesting to learn that Shreveport, La., has been carrying 
on a successful campaign to so plant itself as to merit the name of 
“‘Redbud City of America.’’ As a major part of an admirable pro- 
gram for its beautification, Shreveport has set out thousands of 
redbud trees in the last four years. The same general movement 
has resulted in the establishment of an annual flower show the 
purpose of which is to stimulate interest in amateur gardening. 

As the citizens of Shreveport have discovered, these civic proj- 
ects which exploit or “‘glorify’’ individual plants often stimulate 
interest in home gardening and desire for better outdoor house- 
keeping in general. 

In selecting plants to make their own, towns seem to take either 
one or the other of two approaches in arriving at the decision 
as to which is to be their favorite plant. Sometimes they dig back 
into the heritage of their own past and make much of some plant— 
native or imported, usually the latter—which has long been bound 
up with their own life and culture. Usually the plants selected are 
those which grow unusually well in the area, well enough, in fact, 
to make them a source of livelihood for many residents of the 
locality. In this category are the tulips of Holland, Mich., and the 
roses of Newark, N. Y., to mention but two examples. 

On the other side of the picture are those instances where the 
motive for selection comes, not from human culture but from 
nature. Rather often an aroused sentiment at the near extinction of 
some worthy native plant will be directed not only to the preserva- 
tion of that plant but to its actual increase beyond purely natural 
proportions. Usually the individual result is a pleasanter com- 
munity and a happier plant, as, for instance, the dogwood in 
Greenfield Hills, Conn., or the mountain laurel in Winsted, Conn. 


Staking Tomato Plants Increases Yield 


Results of experiments in the vegetable plots at the Windsor sub- 
station of the Agricultural Experiment Station at New Haven, Conn., 
indicate that thrifty gardeners can profit by staking tomatoes. In the 
trials, staked plants, trimmed to one and two stems, were compared 
with unstaked ones, Dr. M. F. Morgan reports. The single-stemmed 
plants made the best start with a high early yield but they were soon 
outdistanced by the two-stemmed plants. Unstaked vines gave the 
highest yield late in the season. The use of extra high nitrogen fer- 
tilizer appeared to stimulate vine growth but to retard early yield. 
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THE AFTER-CARE OF HOLIDAY PLANTS — 


It is possible to keep them blooming for a long time 
and some kinds may be flowered again next year 


OST of the potted holiday plants can 
M be kept healthy and attractive long 
after the temporary decorations of 
the season have gone to the flames. As a gen- 
eral rule, the plants which were grown by the 
florists for delivery at the height of their 
bloom on Christmas day were forced or fed to 
the limits of their containers. This means that 
if they are to continue happily in the homes of 
their recipients, each must receive at least a 
modicum of care, based on individual require- 
ments. Water, temperature, atmospheric mois- 
ture, and, in certain instances, feeding, must 
be given thought. 

As delivered at Christmas time, the poin- 
settia, regardless of variety, was at its best and 
needed protection against chilling, drying out 
and overwatering. Any serious upset in any 
of these directions may have caused the leaves 
to become yellow or drop off. This includes 
the colorful bracts of the inflorescence. The 
poinsettia can be kept intact and healthy in 
appearance until its leaves begin to drop natu- 
rally in late Winter if given a warm, sunny 
window sill, where the air is not too dry and 
if it is watered carefully. Should it seem 
desirable to keep a poinsettia over until next 
year, the plant can be turned on its side as soon 
as the leaves drop and left unwatered until 
sometime in May or June, when it should be 
cut back and started into growth. Usually 
new cuttings are rooted each year and the old 
plant thrown away, but this is not necessary. 


The tender azalea now available in numer- 
ous Varieties is another plant which was spe- 
cially prepared and forced in order that it 
should be available at Christmas time. In gen- 
eral, azaleas should not be kept too warm nor 
in a room which is very dry. Also, they should 
be given plenty of water at the roots. As the 
blooms fade, they should be removed, and 
after flowering has ceased entirely, the plant 
still needs to be kept carefully watered, for it 
will then be making its new growth for the 
following season. If planted out, pot and all, 
in the Summer and given careful watering and 
protection against red spider, mites and other 
insects, an azalea may be brought into flower 
without much forcing the following Winter. 
Often, however, insufficient attention is given 
to enable the plant, in the home, to form an 
even crop of flower buds the following season. 

Many homes are too warm and dry to per- 
mit the successful culture of the gardenia. 
However, any plant which was delivered in 
full bloom can be kept growing for a time if 
it is kept cool, out of the sun, and is watered 
carefully, never being allowed to dry out and 
never having its roots oversoaked. Usually, 
after the original crop of blooms has passed, 
the plant may appear healthy and new buds 
form, but, unfortunately, these often drop 
off before becoming fully developed. 

Cyclamen and primulas, along with Lor- 
raine begonias, are examples of pot plants 
which can give pleasure over a relatively long 





The saintpaulia is as delicate and dainty 





as a violet, but requires special care. 


January 1, 1941 


period, but it is usually“impractical“to. grow 
them over again. Cyclamen ‘should be watered 
carefully, directing the, water ifito the sofland 
not into the bulbous~central/corm!*Primulas 


like a cool room and ‘usually require ‘plenty ‘of ~ 


watering, particularly if: well. drained. Ericas 
are also lovers of cool groéwing conditions and 
must not be given. a- warm; dfy’ atmosphere. 
It is important that they*do not dry out Jat 
the roots. 

The saintpaulid,.or African violet,-belongs 
to a hairy-leaved family of plants which have 
their foliage severely injured if-sunlight falls 
on drops of water lodged on.the fuzzy surfaces 
of the leaves. This means that saintpaulias 
must be kept out of direct suntight,.and-must 
be watered very carefully}. preferably by plac- 
ing the pots in a container of water. In order 
to increase the relative humidity, many house- 
holders ‘place them on: largé, saucérs of peb- 
bles, partially filled with evapotating . water. 

Such fruiting plants as the:Jérusalem cherry 
or the conical-fruited peppérs*are-kept over 
from year to year in -the fornt-of seeds.only, 
In pots in the house they need to*be kept. well 
watered and out of a particulafly. dry. atmos- 
phere. The Jerusalem -cherty, in particular, 
is extremely sensitive’ to the présence of for- 
eign gases in the air, and-if such gases are 
present, it will drop both: its: foliage and its 
fruit. One fruiting plant which seemis to stand 
up in the ordinary house is.the Otaheite 
orange, which, if given reasonable’care; can 
be carried on from yeaf to year. 

The search for plants which will stand the 
dryer air of many modern homes has in recent 
years given much prominence to cacti and 
other succulents. Some of these succulents, 
such as crassulas, echeverias, and kalanchoés, 
particularly K. coccinea, are*intetesting and 
attractive in flower. Storing. water, in their 
thick leaves, they can withstand.occasiorial 
drying out much better than most other house 
plants. Like the Christmas cactus, they are 
most often injured by over-watering during 
the dull Winter months. 

Forced roses, particularly the smaill-flow- 
ered polyanthas, will be favored among the 
gift plants later in the Winter. To make the 
most of them in the home they should be kept 
in a light, sunny spot.wheré there is scant 
danger of their going into the night with their 
foliage wet. If kept away from burning heat, 
red spider mite will be discouraged. Though 
they prefer a cooler température at night, they 
cannot put up with chilling: drafts without 
mildewing. 

If kept over until Spring, the forced roses 
may be planted outdoors, ‘as they are hardy: 
Once established, most of them will give flow- 
ers all Summer. Asa rule, attempts at growing 
roses for occasional bloom in -the home are 
unsuccessful. However, there is considerable 
evidence that the extremely small.fairy roses 
can be carried along satisfactorily on a sunny 
window sill. These dainty miniatures or so- 
called lawranciana roses are now available in 
a wide variety of flower colors such as red; 


white, yellow and pink. 
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NOTICE that the American Rose Society 

has declined to accept the term “‘flori- 
bunda’’ as a legitimate class name for the 
group of roses to which it has been given by 
one of the larger commercial growers. It is 
not in my province to discuss this matter 
from the viewpoint of the scientist or the 
botanist, but as an amateur with a special 
fondness for roses, I feel 
sure that the hybrid roses 
to which this name was 
given comprise a distinct 
acquisition and one which 
will remain popular, no 
matter what they may be 
called. 

My experience the past 
season with several of 
these roses has been most 
satisfactory. I do not 
know that they are any 
better for bedding or con- 
tinuous bloom than Else 
Poulsen and Gruss an 
Aachen, but they are 
equally as good and help 
to give variety to the rose garden. I consider 
these so-called floribundas exceedingly useful 
and I am sure that the feeling is held by all of 
the thousands of persons who saw them at 
the World’s Fair in New York last Summer, 
in spite of the inroads made upon them by 
the Japanese beetle. 


OME of my recent odd moments have 
been spent in thinking about possible 
uses for old garden hose. Behind this mental 
effort lies a desire to give assistance to Chris- 
topher Billopp, essayist on the ‘Boston 
(Mass.) Globe.’’ In a delightfully whimsical 
manner he has issued the following challenge. 
“If you get a new garden hose what will you 
do with the old one?”’ 

Well, what can one do with superannuated 
garden hose? As a matter of fact, there are 
several uses which have become standard in 
gardening practice. Hose washers, anti-chafing 
material for tree staking or guying, and guide- 
lines for bed edging are time-worn adapta- 
tions. Drawer pulls, flexible joints for pipes 
not under high pressure, handle coverings for 
pruning shears, and snubbers for wheelbar- 
row handles are still other gardening uses. 
Also, sagging screen doors and fender lines on 
rough masonry garage walls or other points of 
contact are cushioned by old hose of various 
sizes. These are just a few of the practica! 
ideas which have appeared. Perhaps as time 
goes on, I shall hear of others to report to 
the perplexed Christopher. 


FIND an interesting suggestion in the 
bulletin of the American Fuchsia Society, 
which has its headquarters in San Francisco. 
Mrs. Robert M. McMillan, an expert in flower 
arrangement, writes as follows: ‘‘Before using 
fuchsia blossoms for display, soak them for 





A “floribunda” rose. 


at least two hours in a solution of one tea- 
spoonful of clorox in one gallon of water 
(not iced).’’ Mrs. Martha Werle says that 
fuchsia corsages moistened with a fine spray 
and placed in cellophane bags keep very well. 

Of course, it is not often that cut fuchsia 
blooms are used in flower arrangements or 
corsages, at least in the East, but there seems 
to be a growing interest 
in these flowers, and the 
bulletin in question states 
that in a window display 
of one of San Francisco's 
best flower stores fuchsias 
rival orchids very success- 
fully. 


NE Sunday morning 

last Summer, I found 
Toichi Domoto and his 
father at Hayward, Cal., 
just outside Oakland. 
These two men have 
probably the best collec- 
tion of Japanese dwarf 
trees in America. These 
trees range in size from complete ginkgo trees 
about six inches high to a dwarfed Japanese 
maple, Acer buergerianum (A. trifidum) , 350 
years old which is four feet high and was 
brought to the exposition in San Francisco 
in 1915. 

The Domotos say they dwarf the trees by 
root pruning, checking the roots in pots and 
by shaping each tree with wires. Accord- 
ing to them nothing has been written on the 
subject outside Japan except a few inches by 
Bailey. The best way to study the subject is 
to get Japanese books or magazines from the 
Japanese book stores in San Francisco and 
have some English-speaking Japanese explain 





them to you. The illustrations alone are 
worth the price and are unique garden souve 
nirs from California. 

The trees will not thrive in over-heated 
houses but a single specimen would give artis- 
tic distinction to any room. 

The Domotos told me that their name 
means the base of a temple and might possi- 
bly refer to foundation planting but they 
have been surprised to find that the same name 
with the same meaning belongs to one of 
their Italian workmen, an interesting bit of 
recondite philology. 


HIS California collection of dwarf trees 

reminds me of another collection which 
is in the eastern states. I have in mind, of 
course, the dwarf trees which were presented 
to the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., by Mrs. Larz Anderson a few years 
ago. These dwarf trees are now in Winter 
quarters, of course, but throughout the Sum- 
mer they are to be found in a special building 
erected for them a short distance from the 
Arboretum’s greenhouses. 

If I remember the story about these dwarf 
trees, the Honorable Larz Anderson brought 
them from Japan in 1913, his interest in 
them having been stimulated while he was 
serving as United States Ambassador to Japan. 
The plants were cared for by Japanese gar- 
deners for 25 years and were exhibited once or 
twice in Horticultural Hall in Boston. 

Then, after Mr. Anderson died, his widow 
conceived the idea of giving them to the 
Arnold Arboretum as a memorial to her hus- 
band, fast friend of the late Charles Sprague 
Sargent, long the arboretum’s director. One 
of these trees is 200 years old, although only 
about two feet high. 
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The collection of dwarf trees at the Arnold Arboretum is 
kept in a special lath house throughout the Summer months. 
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GLASS GARDENS IN MODERN HOMES 


Terrariums make possible the growing of plants under condi- 
tions which would not be tolerated by window garden subjects 


P ‘HE growing of house plants presents 
a problem today whether one lives on 
a farm, in the suburbs or a city apart- 
ment, for the hot, dry air of the average 
home is detrimental to plant growth. The 
terrarium or wardian case is an ideal solu- 
tion. In these glass enclosures one can have 
a bit of natural woodland in miniature or a 
small tropical garden reminiscent of exotic 
lands to the South. One might try one of 
each, a tropical collection in the sunny win- 
dow of a hall, dining room or living room 
and a naturalistic scene in the west window 
of a bed room. 
Growing plants in closed glass cases is not 
a new idea. Its discovery was the result of 
an accident about a century ago. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Ward, a London physician, had been 
trying to establish mosses and ferns on the 
brick walls of his garden but they refused to 
flourish in the dry sooty air of the city. 
Poking over some of those that had died, he 
came across an unusual cocoon. He worked the 
cocoon and some of the rich, damp loam into 
a bottle and closed it with a tin cover. A few 
weeks later he discovered that a young fern 
and a small grass plant had sprung up in 
this loam where they grew for over four 
years. As the doctor had a natural scientific 
curiosity, he experimented with plants in 
larger cases. The results were of great value 
to those bringing plants and seeds from dis- 
tant ports by sailing vessels, for in those days 
it was a long time before treasures from far- 
away lands reached their destination and it 
was important that these plants be ““brought 
back alive.” 
Our grandparents grew ferns and choice 
exotic plants in ornate bell jars and queerly 
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decorative glass cases designed for rooms of 
that period. Then the interest in glass gar- 
dens disappeared until recently. The last few 
years have seen all manner of ingenious con- 
tainers designed for these miniature gardens. 
Last Winter glass pears and apples--with. re- 
movable tops appeared. The continually 
popular fish bowls and slate-bottomed aquar- 
iums are available in sizes all the way. from 
Tiny Tim’s to Jack’s giant. 

If one is clever with his hands; he can 
make his own box with pieces of glass whose 
edges have been smoothed, held -together 
with waterproofed adhesive tape. Rectangu- 
lar cases are more pleasing than square: ones: 
A cover is essential and must fit well or the 
plants will not thrive. 

The success of one’s garden depends.a great 
deal upon the soil mixture used. As there is 
no drainage hole, it is important to have 
some charcoal chips mixed into’ the fine 
gravel in the bottom of the container to keep 
the garden “‘sweet.’’ The soil used for most 
of these gardens is an equal mixture of sand 
and rich garden soil. Some people have used 
sphagnum moss around the roots of wood- 
land plants with success but it is not wise to 
try it with the tropical and more heavily 
foliaged plants. 

Before planting, all the plant materials 
from the woods or the florist and the soil 
should be assembled. Tropical and woodland 
plants should not be mixed in the same case. 
Woodland plants arranged in reproduction 
of a naturalistic scene generally appeal to 
everyone. Groups of mosses, seedling ever- 
greens not more than three or four inches 
high, small ferns and other evergreen wood- 
land plants should be selected. A few of the 
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Well-arranged plants in an all-glass terrarium. 
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Summer weeds such as sour grass or the.ram- 
pant creeping jenny and gill-over-the-ground 
make interesting additions to ‘a: semi-wood- 
land scene. Tall or fast-growing~ plarits 
should not be used. nor the: choice. plants 
such as trailing arbutus Or wild Otchidls. Pat- 
tridge. berries and wintergreen “are {always 
good. but because’ of continual usage are fast 
becoming’ rare in certain sections ‘ofy the 
country. 

Theré” are: many common’ mosses sand 
lichens. which make interesting. compositions. 
Most’ of. the red-capped <cladonialichens do 
well. in ‘these woodland gardens. The cool 
banks of woodland brooks: provide a variety 
of mosses. Various kinds Of: selaginellas with 
interesting foliage patterns-may be obtained. 

When -planting the woodland garden’ the 
soil should be thoroughly: moistened. Clumps 
of the flatter types of mosses may be pushéd 
down between the soil and .the glass. ‘The 
other plants: should be arrariged to simulate 
a natural Scene, having’small hills and valleys 
in proper proportion. Tiny ‘trees, and ‘other 
plarits should’ be added’ to’make as pleasing a 
design as:possible. Then. the glass should be 
cleaned and: the top added; -This type of 
terrarium should not stand in. difect sunlight 
but must.have good general: lightif the plants 
are to take hold and grow. If the case has 
sun part of.the day, it-is: well to pulldown 
the window shade to avoid its steaming. 

Little water is needed, for if properly 
planned the case will retain an even amount of 
moisture. If ‘the soil becomes “dry, ‘a> small 
amount of water may be added with a:syringe. 
If: the sides of the case become covered with 
moisture, which sometimes happens in too 
warm rooms, the cover must be moyed aside 
to allow a quarter-inch opening at oné side for 
the air to circulate in the case. When the glass 
has cleared the cover should be replaced. 

If. one wishes a tropical garden, the plants 
must come from a florist. The soil, mixture 
should be somewhat lighter, havingya ‘bit 
more sand than loam. For*tropical plants, 
some of the newer glass containers are very 
appropriate. 

The marantas and .calatheas or prayer 
plants, if of the small varieties, provide lush 
tropical folia.:* in various greens with lighter 
spots and ofte red markings or purplish un- 
dersides to the aves. The shiny, leathery 
leaves of the pep.. tias give interesting con- 
trast. The varieg. ‘-leaved sort and that 
with silvery marking. ‘o well in containers 
which are large en»>ug! 

Recently-rooted small begonias are good 
but it is usually better to avoid plants with 
too succulent foliage or with too large leaves, 
African violets often: do better in glass- 
enclosed cases than on regular plant shelves. 
Seedling grapefruit plants are. excellent as 
well.as some small-leaved ivies. A few small 
clumps of grasses add variety and a few un- 
usually-shaped stones or tufa-nock add a little 
“‘spice”’ to the final picture. 

—ElizabethsT. Blossom. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











PESTS WHICH PREY ON HOUSE PLANTS — 


Simple methods by which to get rid 
of those which do the most mischief 


the protected room throughout the year 

are perfect for the increase of insect 
pests which prey upon house plants. Without 
control measures these pests will increase and 
multiply to an alarming extent, for the natu- 
ral enemies which hinder their multiplica- 
tion outdoors are not present in the house. In 
the indoor garden, too, the plants may be 
crowded close together, making the spread of 
insects from one to another much easier. In- 
cidentally, where insect control is neglected it 
usually follows that other cultural practices 
are carried on at a minimum, thus weakening 
the plants and making it difficult for them to 
bear up under insect attack. 

The time, of course, to fight bugs is before 
they become numerous and have had a chance 
to do much damage. This means preventive 
rather than curative practices. Before newly 
purchased plants or those from the garden are 
put with plants already established in the 
home, they should go through some period 
of quarantine, or at least be given a thorough 
cleaning up, for they are likely to have some 
insect stowaways somewhere about them. The 
clean-up should, of course, fit the plant and 
the common pests which infest it. Ivy should 
be looked over for scale or possibly mealy bug. 
Fuchsias may have white fly about them. 
Other insects should also be watched out for, 
especially on their favorite hosts. Regardless 
of the method used, great care should be taken 
not to bring in pests on new plants. 

Another general practice which has proved 
valuable to many indoor gardeners is that of 
getting all of their plants outdoors in Summer. 
In addition to cultural advantages, the vaca- 
tion outdoors gives opportunity to clean the 
plants up and free them of pests of various 
sorts before another Winter's growing season 
comes around. It also gives opportunity to 
clean the containers and otherwise freshen up 
the area where the plants spend the 
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oughly at least once a week. This practice not 
only washes away insects, but tends to remove 
the grime and dust which seems always to 
settle on plants which are growing indoors. 

Where infestation by insects becomes severe, 
it is, of course, necessary to use control tech- 
nique which more nearly resembles the spray- 
ing and dusting methods of the outdoor gar- 
den. The insects are divided into two groups, 
those which actually eat holes in the leaves and 
those which suck the juices from the plant. 
Theoretically, the chewing insects are con- 
trolled by a stomach poison. Actually few 
chewing insects are found on house plants 
indoors. When they do appear, they are us- 
ually noticeable and can be controlled by pick- 
ing, washing off or other mechanical means. 

Sucking insects usually give the greatest 
trouble. Some of them, such as the aphids, or 
plant lice, are probably the most common but 
also are the easiest to control. Nicotine and 
soap, rotenone or any other acceptable con- 
tact spray which will not injure the foliage 
will do the job. As with most other spraying, 
the secret of real success lies in repeated appli- 
cation at weekly or ten-day intervals. When 
spraying potted plants it is well to lay them 
on their sides so that excess spray will not run 
down and foul the soil. Of course, a soaking 
or two of the soil with nicotine sulphate 
might be beneficial in that it could kill any 
earthworm which might be present. How- 
ever, repeated wetting of the soil with strong 
soap solutions can be of no real benefit. With 
most plants in reasonable sized pots it is much 
easier to knock out the plants and remove the 
earthworm before it has had an opportunity 
to plug up the drainage hole, destroy any of 
the feeding roots or puddle the soil. 

The red spider mite is a tiny animal which 
causes the leaves of plants to turn yellow 
and drop off. It thrives in dry warm locations 
and is best discouraged by the maintenance 


of a somewhat humid atmosphere. An old 
fashioned method which has proved success- 
ful for years and is still recommended by some 
is to wash the bugs off by a forceful syringing 
with water. This method is, naturally, better 
adapted for use in a greenhouse than in a 
living room window. Here is where the bath- 
tub as the locale for plant cleansing would 
come in handy. Some growers recommend 
Summer strength lime sulphur or dusting with 
a fine grade of sulphur as an effective red spider 
control. This, too, is very messy in applica- 
tion and appearance. In using these or any 
other insecticides or spray materials, it must 
be remembered that the manufacturer's direc- 
tions should be followed carefully. 

Scale insects often infest ferns, palms, ivies 
and other foliage plants. By now, most house 
plant growers have learned to distinguish the 
fruiting bodies on the backs of the fern leaves 
from scale insects. The most effective way to 
remove scale insects from most house plants 
is with a sponge or cloth followed by a good 
rinsing. This may seem like a rather monoto- 
nous undertaking, but usually is not, espe- 
cially if the plants have been well cared for 
previously. 

A vicious greenhouse pest known as the 
mealy bug is often found in home collections 
on such plants as coleus, crotons or gar- 
denias. Mealy bugs are slow moving and have 
a cottony waxy coating which sheds most 
sprays, thus making it necessary that an effec- 
tive spray be applied with high pressure equip- 
ment not usually available in the home. For 
plants of ordinary size a modicum of control 
may be had by repeated dippings of the top of 
the plant into a nicotine sulphate solution. 
Many growers simply take a small brush and 
go over the plant with alcohol giving especial 
attention to all crotch areas and an extra soak- 
ing to any mealy bugs which are present. 

The white fly is a common insect pest of 

household plants, particularly 





Winter. This is applicable espe- 
cially to small conservatories, 
greenhouses or heated pits. 
Despite the above precautions, a 
few insects will survive and if not 
checked will soon rapidly increase 
into large destructive colonies. 
Many householders have found 
that a regular weekly syringing or 
sponging, as the case may be, with 
soap and water followed by a rinse 
with clear water has tended to keep 
down almost all plant pests except, 
of course, the fungus diseases. 
Many of these latter can be kept 
from spreading by strict sanitary 
measures such as the prompt re- 
moval of dead leaves and careful 
attention to the maintenance of 
healthy growing conditions. One 
practice, often recommended, is a 
particularly good one, especially 
for the heavier foliage plants. That 
is that they be put on their sides in 
a bathtub and syringed off thor- 





A Flower-Naming Quiz 





This is not an uncommon flower and probably 
many readers will identify it promptly. How- 
ever, Horticulture stands ready to send a useful 
and handsomely bound book to those sending 
the right answer until the number reaches 
twenty. Please address the answer to Flower 


Quiz, Horticultural Hall, Mass. 


Boston, 


ferns. The adult flies are very active 
and it is difficult to do much about 
them indoors. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to get rid of them by taking 
the plant outdoors for a few mo- 
ments and shaking out the adults. 
As for the young, which may be 
left behind, the contact sprays sug- 
gested above are often recom- 
mended. Regular spraying with the 
contact insecticide should also take 
care of any thrips which may hap- 
pen to be present. 

Often house plants develop trou- 
bles which cannot be charged to the 
presence of unfriendly insects or 
diseases. Usually they follow some 
change in the habits of the plants 
affected. They may have been re- 
potted and over-watered. The light 
supply may have been changed in 
intensity. The furnace may have 
been turned on. Gas may be escap- 
ing in their vicinity. They may 
have been moved from outdoors. 
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ASPS, bees, and ants all belong to 
\X / the same order of insects. Bees are 
hairy wasps and ants are wingless 
ones. Included in this large and diverse group 
are several which, like the currant sawfly, can 
be serious pests in gardens, and many which 
at some stage in their life cycles act as parasites 
on other, more destructive insects. Some aid 
the gardener by accomplishing the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, to say nothing of the contri- 
bution made by the honeybee toward the feed- 
ing of man as well as itself. Also found in this 
group are many Loring insects and others 
which produce galls on the leaves of numer- 
ous plants. 

Some wasps lead a solitary existence. Others 
live in relatively large colonies with a strong 
social organization. The solitary wasps are 
considered to represent the ancestral type of 
all the social wasps, bees, and ants of the 
present day. They do not, as a rule make use 
of any material for their nests but simply ex- 
cavate burrows, often with many chambers 
and passages. Some of the solitary or digger 
wasps dig out pith in plant stems. Still others 
make nests of mud in protected places on rocks 
in the open, under the sheltering eaves of 
buildings, or in the attics of houses. Among 
these are the homes of the so-called mud- 
dauber, which catches spiders to feed its 
young. 

The latter is the yellow and black, wasp- 
waisted fellow which most housekeepers 
know. It has never been known to sting ex- 
cept in self-defense. In the open, however, 
the mud-dauber is not so common as the 
yellow jacket, which will be mentioned later. 

A true solitary wasp, after providing some 
sort of chamber in one of the fashions just 
mentioned, stocks it with insects or spiders, 
killed or paralyzed by stinging, in sufficient 
quantity to nourish the larva which hatches 
from the single egg laid on or beside its future 
food supply. In most cases the chamber is then 
sealed up and deserted. When the grub hatches 
out, it finds itself bountifully supplied with 
food. 

From such isolated living, many of the 
wasps have passed on to a much more social 
way of life, often approaching that of the 
honeybee, in division of labor. Among the 
social wasps is the common paper wasp, even 
more frequently seen in attics than the mud- 
dauber. The fully developed females are the 
only members of the colony to live over 
Winter. In the Spring each of these females 
starts a colony of her own by building a single- 
layered cluster of six-sided cells out of paper. 
The insect makes this paper by chewing up 
weathered wood to form a pulp which is 
moulded into the form of the cells. The female 
lays one egg in each of these compartments. 

When the young are hatched, the mother 
feeds them on partly digested insects. The 
young which develop from these first eggs are 
workers, that is, females which are not fully 
developed and which immediately set to work 
to build more cells, feed the young, and other- 
wise do their share of the work of the colony. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF WASPS IN WINTER? 


This question is answered by a brief descrip- 
tion of the family life of wasps and their kin 


As the season progresses, males are pro- 
duced from unfertilized eggs and later mate 
with the females to ensure perpetuation of the 
species. With the coming of Autumn the 
colony stops growing, and all but the over- 
Wintering females die. Thus, these females 
are comparable to the queens of the bumble- 
bee, which, too, are the sole season-to-season 
survivors of their kind. The numerous wasps 





This nest of the paper-making wasp or 
hornet is 15 inches long and 33 inches 
around but weighs only 11% ounces. 


seen in attics in Autumn are females hunting 
for hibernating quarters. 

A still higher development of this paper 
house plan is several layers of cells which are 
surrounded by a paper covering. These egg- 
shaped nests of yellow jackets and other kinds 
of hornets are seen hanging from the branches 
of trees or the eaves of buildings. The social 
wasps known as hornets and yellow jackets, 
having the better protected homes, live to- 
gether in larger colonies. 

Even though these particular wasps make 
a much more elaborate home, their life his- 
tory is very much the same as that just de- 
scribed, although egg-laying females, or 
queens, are much larger than the workers. As 
in the paper wasp, the nest is used for only a 
single season and all the colony except the 
females die before Winter. Sometimes these 
rather elaborate nests are made in holes in the 
ground and the paper envelope is more or less 
dispensed with. 

It is interesting that as this social develop- 
ment and advance in architectural ability 
takes place, there is increased tendency to wait 
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on the, young, to give them food which %s 
prepared in advance and alsoyto add plant 
food, such as pollen, to the regular insect diet. 
As stated above, this all points to a gradual 
development of social life, as it is known 
among the honeybees. 


Pine Cones, East and West 


ONES are so characteristic that we com- 
monly speak of a large group of mostly 
evergreen trees as cone-bearers. The most 
common and best known of the cone-bearers 
in the northeastern United States is the white 
pine with its short-stemmed, drooping, 
slightly curved, often resinous, greenish or 
brown scaly cones five to ten inches long and 
having a diameter about one-fourth its length. 
Each cone scale shelters a pair of winged seeds. 
A pine cone fire with its resinous odor is a joy 
both indoors and in the open. 

The white pine cone is a pigmy beside the 
giant one produced by the 80-foot Califor- 
nian Coulter pine. The cone of this tree hangs 
in much the same way as that of the white 
pine. It has a length of from 12 to 18 inches 
and a diameter up to about seven inches. The 
individual scales are about two inches long, 
have a width of nearly an inch, and at the tip 
there is a horny, blunt, curved tooth-like 
point which may be more than half an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch broad at the 
base. There is nothing to be feared from the 
falling of an eastern white pine cone but the 
giant cone of the West, with its sharp spines 
and weight of about three pounds, is entirely 
different. One is wise to be somewhere else 
when it falls. 

The dwarf nut pines of the Southeast are 
usually 10 to 20 feet high and have oval or 
nearly oval cones with diameters of less than 
two inches. There is a marked contrast be- 
tween these cones and those of the Coulter 
pine. The food value of the edible seeds of the 
nut pines is well known to the Indians. Some 
birds, especially the crossbills with their 
twisted beaks, feed to a great extent upon pine 
seeds. : 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Carolinas’ Yellow Jessamine 


LTHOUGH really a gelsemium (G. sem- 
pervirens) and closely. related to the 
buddleias, this twining vine makes the 
countryside along the Carolina coast bright 
in aZalea time. At Orton Plantation near Wil- 
mington it cascades down the sunny sides of 
holly thickets and is reflected in the dark 
waters. One sees it on roadside banks that 
have been cut but, like the wisteria, it always 
seeks sun and height leaving bare the trunks 
below. At Orton Plantation it is easily 
moved, if cut back to the ground, and with 
its lustrous green leaves and fragrant yellow 
flowers one wonders why it has not been 
tried farther north for indoor culture. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Trees in Their Relation to Gardens 


OST flowering plants need some sort 
of background such as is provided by 
trees. Many plants, too, need a little shade 
in the middle of the day, particularly in 
late Winter. Rhododendrons, for example, are 
best served when protected from the sun’s rays 
in February and March when untimely 
warmth is likely to start them into rapid 
growth too early. In the Arnold Arboretum 
this protection is given the rhododendron 
beds by tall evergreens up and down the side 
of Hemlock hill. 
Some flowers fade quickly if the sun shines 
directly upon them most of the day. This is 
particularly true of the Japanese azalea which 








bombs fell in the old deer park. 


appreciated by all of us. 








Kew Gardens Hit by Bombs 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The following letter from a London correspondent 
about the damage to Kew Gardens has been received by Dr. Elmer D. 
Merrill, director of the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


EAR DR. MERRILL—I know you will be grieved to hear that Kew Gardens 
have suffered from enemy action. Several high explosive bombs have dropped in 
the gardens as well as oil and incendiary bombs. Until recently very much damage had 
not been suffered, as the big bombs which fell were in the far parts of the gardens. One 
fell at the north end of the rhododendron dell where it rooted up a few ordinary rhodo- 
dendrons and made a huge crater. Two others fell in grassy spots in the Queens Cottage 
Grounds and made craters 25 feet across but did no other damage while the oil and 
incendiary bombs fell on lawns in various places and did no particular harm. 

A few days later six smaller bombs were dropped near the Isleworth gate and some 
were also dropped in the Sion House meadows across the river. These damaged a good 
many trees. Some three weeks ago, however, a bomb fell on a house in the Kew road, 
close to the Cumberland gate and much glass was broken in museum number one 
and in the orchid houses, the Sherman-Hoyt house, and other places. A bomb which 
fell on the other side of the river, at Brentford, caused a good deal of damage to the 
herbarium, as the blast broke about 100 panes of glass in the middle wing, and a bomb 
which fell at the foot of Kew bridge broke much glass in number four museum and 
in most of the houses along the Kew road. 

The worst damage unfortunately took place about a week ago when a bomb fell 
in early morning in front of a house in the Kew road near the north gallery. The blast 
from this blew down 60 yards of the boundary wall and did much damage to the 
north gallery and the two adjoining houses in the gardens. The pictures in the north 
gallery, however, had all been removed previously to a place of safety. The blast from 
this bomb also smashed thousands of panes of glass on the east side of the temperate 
house and, as it may be impossible to repair the damage many choice specimens will 
perish, if there be a severe Winter. About the same time another bomb fell between 
the palm house and the azalea garden and destroyed a number of interesting trees in 
the ash collection. The blast also smashed many hundred panes of glass in the palm 
house itself and in the water lily house. Here, again, it will be very difficult to make 
repairs and save some of the unique plants but it is hoped that it will be possible to 
make sound the southern end of the palm house where magnificent cycad specimens 
are housed. On the evening of the same day three bombs fell again near the temperate 
house, one in the Heath garden west of King William’s Temple where many interest- 
ing Chinese rhododendrons, arbutus and other plants were smashed to atoms. The 
blast from this bomb also broke much more glass in the northern end of the temperate 
house. An oil bomb fell close to the temperate house but as this smashed a water main 
no particular damage was done. The third bomb was a delayed action one and this 
was safely removed before it exploded. It was found to be 16 feet down and was 
about 500 pounds in weight. Since then, there has been no damage, although several 


It is hoped that it will be possible to find accommodations for some of the rarer 
plants from the palm house and the temperate house in places of safety. Steps are also 
being taken to move some of the herbarium specimens but with the indiscriminate 
bombing which is taking place it is very difficult to find any place safe from attack. 

I know that you and other kind friends in America will be very much distressed 
to hear how Kew has suffered from enemy action, and I much hope that we may be 
left in peace and that we shall suffer no further damage, as there is no sort of military 
objective anywhere in this part of the world. Your sympathy and help are very much 


is, therefore, planted to best advantage where 
the shade of tall trees breaks the sun’s rays in 
the Spring. 

Of course, trees also have disadvantages. 
If their roots tap the perennial beds or the rose 
beds, the plants in them are sure to be robbed 
of their moisture and this often proves a 
serious matter, although one which can be 
dealt with without great difficulty. Many 
gardeners have kept encroaching roots from 
working into their flower beds by sinking 
planks edgewise into the ground around the 
beds. If tree roots are already present, it is 
necessary to cut them off and the planks 
should extend below the lowest roots. 

Naturally, longer life is given the planks if 
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they are painted with creosote or some other 
preservative material. 

There is a large rose garden near Phila- 
delphia, the owner of which has gone to the 
expense of sinking concrete walls into the 
ground around the beds to exclude tree roots. 
This is an expensive plan, of course, but the 
cost of a few planks in a small garden is not 
great and such an expedient makes possible 
the growing of trees and garden plants in close 
association, although the question of shade 
must also be taken into account. The trees 
should not be on the sunny side when roses 
and perennials are to be grown. 

All too often, trees are planted without 
much thought as to what the ultimate effect 
will be. Then, one day, the owner comes to a 
realization of the fact that they are not as 
much of an asset as was expected. Trimming 
or cutting out follows. In many instances 
where trees already exist, the necessity of cut- 
ting into them in order to improve the garden 
soon becomes apparent. 

If this work is done carefully and after 
much thought, charming vistas may be 
opened, but sometimes at the expense of the 
garden plan. The vista may be so obtrusive 
as to absorb the attention of the visitor, lead- 
ing his or her eyes and thoughts away from 
the garden itself. This matter of opening up 
vistas has perils and must be handled with 
skill. Naturally, the difficulties are lessened, if 
the trees are some distance from the garden. 

At this season the subject of trees naturally 
leads to questions of pruning and trimming. 
Pruning was formerly considered a job for 
March but there is really no good reason for 
postponing operations. The best time to prune 
is when the pruning shears are sharp, which is 
another way of saying that one Winter month 
is as good as another. Some of the ornamental 
trees respond to the touch of Spring very 
early and, if any cutting is necessary, it should 
be done while the weather is cold, but never 
when there is a coating of ice on the branches, 
for then limbs break very easily. 

As a matter of fact, much less cutting is 
done than in the days when less was known 
about the habits of trees. This applies to fruit 
trees as well as ornamentals. Under normal 
conditions, hard cutting is not necessary or 
advisable. Limbs which have been broken or 
split should be removed as a matter of course. 
So should one of any two limbs which cross 
or chafe. Fruit tree branches growing straight 
into the air may be taken off, because low fruit 
trees are preferable to high-headed kinds for 
several reasons, the most important being ease 
in spraying and of picking. Very old trees, 
which have been allowed to grow high into 
the air, will need beheading in order to meet 
modern conditions but this work should be 
done gradually. One or two large branches 
should be taken off each season. With this 
practice, the tree sustains much less of a shock. 

Shrubs as well as trees may be pruned at 
this season but only those which bloom late 
in the season and, therefore, on new wood. 
If the shrubs which bloom in the Spring are 
pruned now, a large proportion of the flower 
buds will be sacrificed. Some shrubs, like the 
red-twigged dogwoods, are grown for the 
high color of their bark. They need hard 
pruning each year, because it is the new wood 
which has the highest color. 
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Flowers Tested in Ohio 


HRYSANTHEMUMS continue their appeal. The spoons in 
white, pink and yellow add much to the planting of other 
types. The flowers are much prettier than the catalogue pictures. 
The new Astrid seedlings are taller than this type, but the latter's 
colors are clear and with foliage as good as Astrid’s. Bristol Nurs- 
eries’ new chrysanthemums are early flowering and keep their color 
over a long period of time. Autumn Lights attracts attention, with 
a mass of bloom. Acacia, covered with dainty yellow flowers, makes 
a good garden subject and material for corsage work. Goblin makes 
a neat plant and gives that golden-bronze desired in the Fall garden. 
It is an improved type of pompon and a handsome spot of color 
in vase or garden. For a bright group planting, I like Lavender 
Lady with Rose Glow and the yellow Pale Moon or Gleam of Gold. 
Roberta Copeland, a 1939 introduction, is lovely with the 
bronzy snapdragon Copper Shades and Euonymus alata just be- 
fore it turns bright red. The chrysanthemum changes from rose- 
red to salmon-bronze and picks up these blending shades in leaves 
and flowers. 

Pomponette, although a new pot pompon, was very fine in the 
garden last year, especially as a low-growing border plant. The flat, 
round flowers are bronze to primrose-yellow. I have the plants in the 
coldframe to Winter over. 

There are excellent pink and rose-colored varieties—the large 
Lovelight, the full-petaled Enchantress, Lavender Lady, Rose Glow, 
Rose Mendal, Rose Travina, the dainty Agnes Selkirk Clark, Pink 
Lustre and Pink Spoon. There are many grand, large yellow chrys- 
anthemums which are hardy and excellent to add to the bronzes for 
the regular garden. Not all are new, by any means. Glory of Seven 
Oaks, Jack Bannister and Emma Maria are yellows. To them I 
would add Sequoia, The Chief, The Moor, Ember, Chestnut Burr, 
Burgundy, Indian Summer, Romany, Mandarin, Symphony, 
Roberta Copeland, Caliph, Saladin and Goblin. 

The new cushion type, Dean Kay, went through the longest 
blooming season one could hope for last year with never a washed- 
out spot of color as in the Amelia forms. 

Verbena bonariensis has a long season. Although stiff in appear- 
ance if planted in rows, it gives in bouquets the same effect as the 
ranker growing eupatorium. It needs a little Winter protection but 
is worth it. e 

I like the new helenium Peregrina, with its velvety red and bronzy 
shades. The flower heads are large but beautiful. 

Last year I added the rudbeckia Autumn Tints and had a grand 
range of color, many very large flowers, star-shaped, and the warm 
bronzy reds I hoped for. I like the plain yellows, which always come 
in larger numbers than the choicest color combinations, for they tend 
to brighten each specimen sort. 

If garden space permits, try the sunflowers Maroon Prince, 
Aureola, Copper and Evening Star. They are most colorful and 
suitable in size for a large pitcher on the porch. 

I tried several new annuals last year. A climber, Dolichos lablab 
Princess Helene has pearly white flowers, many of them on long 
stems. 

The annual poppy King Edward with bright red flowers and 
the distinct black markings of the Oriental varieties added much in- 
terest to the planting of shirleys. 

Nigella hispanica has a much deeper, more interesting color than 
any older sort. The best pink phlox last year was Eiffel Tower, with 
a good, clean large flower and a very bright yet soft eye of deep rose. 

Among worthwhile low-growing plants in my garden last year 
the most striking was Verbena pulchella maoneti (V. alpina). This 
neat little three-inch trailer bloomed off and on during the entire 
flowering season. The cluster heads of bright rose have a pure white 
edge on every petal. It is propagated by division, since it never sets 
seed. It needs some Winter protection. Another, as low-growing, is 
Veronica armena, which is a good bloomer with sky-blue, bell-like 
flowers above fine foliage of dark green. It is neat and mossy-like 
in appearance and is more refined than other dwarf veronicas. The 
foliage remains attractive and is evergreen during the Winter. 

V. pectinata rosea is a silvery-leaved creeper, mauve-rose in color, 
with red foliage in Winter. A silene which grows in sweet soil and 
does not have tap roots is S. wherryi. 

—NMrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 
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(lU You Can Make 


Lcucliful FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Wonderful New Book 
Illustrated With 


61 PHOTOGRAPHS 


in NATURAL COLOR 


HIS FASCINATING NEW ART need 
no longer be a mystery to you! Here 
at last is your perfect instructor in making 
gorgeous flower arrangements such as you 
have admired among flower show prize 
winners. Heretofore you probably have 
been unable to get that professional touch 
that distinguishes a lovely flower arrange- 
ment from an amateurish looking ‘vase of 
flowers.’’ Here is the complete guide you 
need, done in ALL THE MARVELOUS 
COLORS OF THE FLOWERS THEM- 
SELVES. 
Yes, 61 remarkable flower arrangements 
entered in The International Flower Show 
and other famous exhibits have been pre- 
served through the new science of COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, faithful in all their 
tones, shades, and tints, by F. W. CASSE- 
BEER, outstanding flower photographer. 
Never before has such a collection been 
made and put into one volume to illustrate 
the practical application of modern flower 
arrangement. 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 
and E. C. GRAYSON 


These two famous horticultural experts 
are the leading authorities on flower display 
today. Their former book, “Flower Arrangement,” has been the accepted leading 
guide in the art. Now they have written an entirely new, up-to-date text and have 
added the brilliant feature of illustrations in full natural colors. For the first time you 
can understand the grouping of flowers for color as well as for design. If you are a 
garden club member, if you enter exhibits in flower shows, or if you just want to make 
sure that your flower arrangements in your home 
don’t date you, get FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
IN COLOR today. 


Send No Money 


EXAMINE IT 
7 Days FREE 


Only $2.95 On Easy Terms 
If You Keep It 


If you were to take a course in flower arrange- 
ment from such experts as Rockwell and Gray- 
son you'd have to pay many times the low price 
at which we are offering their new book now. 
With its 237 pages, bound in golden color 
library cloth with two-tone stamping, dozens 
of helpful diagrams and 61 invaluable color 
teens, it is an expensive book to print. 

et you need make a first payment of only $1.00, 
then $1.00 a month until the low price of only 
$2.95 (pie a few cents postage) is paid. SEND 
NO MONEY—we’ll send the book for you to 
EXAMINE 7 DAYS FREE before you decide 
to buy. But mail the coupon now/!/ 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 

Dept. 371, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Copyright 1940 by Wm.“H. Wise & Co. 








DOZENS OF 
DIAGRAMS MAKE 
EVERY STEP EASY 

























FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 371, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of Flower Arrange- 
ment in COLOR, by Rockwell, Grayson, and Cagtebeer. Please ship it, fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. I may retgtgi the book within one week 
and owe nothing. If I keep it, I will send $1.0 my first payment, and I will 
send $1.00 each month until only $2.95 (plug few cents postage) is paid. 
(If full cash sovempaniee this order, book will 


be sent postage paid. Same-yeturn privilege.) 
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—f = Whether in ‘‘All-America Selections’’ of flower seed 

gy items; or in plant novelties for 1941; or in any of 

the old favorites—the real flower-growing enthusiast 

is satisfied with only the finest in seeds, plants or 

= bulbs. More than a century of Dreer service to suc- 

a cessful gardeners is the assurance that it will pay 


you to ‘GO DREER THIS YEAR.”’ 


Send for these flower seed winners from the 
1941 ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS: 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDS 

1. Petunia, Single Dwarf Compact First Lady. 
Pkt. 25c; 3 pkts. 65c. 

2. Petunia, All-Double Victorious Blue Brocade. 
Pkt. 50c; large pkt. $2.25. 

3. Petunia, Single Hybrida Radiance. Pkt. 25c; 
farge pkt. 75c. 

4. Marigold, Extra - Dwarf Double French Spry. 
Pkt. 25c¢; 3 pkts. 65c; 5 pkts. $1.00. 


BRONZE MEDAL AWARDS 


5. Marigold, Giant Chrysanthemum Flowered Gold- 
smith. Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 

6. Phlox Drummondi Gigantea, Rosy Morn. Pkt. 
25¢; large pkt. 75c. 

7. Zinnia, Lilliput or Pompon Black Ruby. Pkt. 
25c; large pkt. 75c. 
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A New Dreer 1941 Novelty SORERATES EEyION 
: a 8. Marigold, Dwarf Double French Scarlet Glow. 

The new Chrysanthemum ‘*SEPTEMBER Pkt. 25¢; large pkt. 75c. 
JEWELS’’—the most important advance 9. Petunia, Single Miniature Violet Gem. Pkt. 
since the introduction of the Korean 25c; large pkt. 75c. 
Hybrids. September Jewels embody both 10. Scabiosa, Double Semi-Tall Peace. Pkt. 25c; 
early blooming and winter hardy characteris- large pkt. 75c. 
tics. Sow seed early in spring for fall 


Send for DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK FOR 1941 


More than a catalog . . . Your 
guide to a Beautiful Garden 


bloom from September 1 to October 15. 
Well-rounded plants from one to two feet 
tall simply covered with luxuriant blooms 
in the most exquisite range of colors. 





Delicate tones and the more rugged shades 

are superbly blended in such rich color FREE TO YOU. 
schemes as: golden yellow, phlox pink, 

peach, persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
red, old rose, light orange, bittersweet pink, 

ete., 60¢ per packet postpaid. 275 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











complete . . 
practical . . 
low-priced . 


Herbs 


HOW TO GROW THEM 
and HOW TO USE THEM 


by Helen Noyes Webster 


Written by an outstanding American authority, this book goes back 
to the lore and use by the ancients, designs of early gardens, old 
recipes, and includes lists of herbs for modern gardens. On the prac- 
tical side it is the most complete and useful herb book yet published. 


160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo, only $7 -00 ponpest 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Answers to Readers’ Questions 
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Briefly, what is the best way to grow achimenes? 

Start the rhizomes, covering them about a half inch in a mixture 
of leafmold and sand with plenty of drainage beneath. Keep at a 
temperature of 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit, if possible. When 
they are about two inches high, pot up in six to eight inch pans 
using a sandy, leafmoldy soil. Water frequently. After flowering, 
gradually withhold water. Store in dry sand at a temperature of not 
less than 45 degrees until ready to start again in March or April. 

* * * * 

Is there more than one kind of monkey-puzzle tree and, if so, what 
are the relative merits of each? 

The true monkey-puzzle tree is Araucaria araucana (A. imbri- 
cata). It is a native of Chile and is the most hardy species of the 
genus. Also related are the bunya-bunya tree, A. bidwilli, of 
Australia and the Norfolk-island-pine, A. excelsa. All of them are 
known to most gardeners as house or conservatory plants. 

a” * x * 

Will you please tell me what Siberian lilacs look like? 

Syringa amurensis (S. sibirica) grows to a height of 12 feet, has 
ovate leaves about five inches long and yellowish white flowers in 
loose clusters about six inches long. The tube of each flower is very 
short. The plant is a native of China and Manchuria. 

* * * * 

Kindly tell me the kind of soil and care to give a night-blooming 
cereus? 

There are many kinds of night-blooming cereus but the follow- 
ing will apply in a general way. The best time to transplant them 
is just as new growth is starting in the Spring. Mix two parts of a 
not too heavy garden loam, one part sand or gravel, one part 
broken mortar, limestone chips or marble chips, and one part old 
leaf mold or cow manure that has been weathered for about a year. 
Do not use chemical fertilizers. Use plenty of drainage material. 
Water only about once a week in the Winter but more often when 
active growth starts. 

* * * * 

I have found a decided difference in the quality of the strawberries 
which I canned last Summer. Can you tell me the best variety to use 
for making jam and other preserves? 

Many commercial preservers like Blakemore which is grown, 
principally, south of Washington, D. C. Many home preservers, 
particularly in the Northeast, find Howard 17 (Premier) and 
Dorset very satisfactory. 

+ * * * 

I am interested in growing amaryllis from seed. How can I do it? 

Plant the seed as soon as ripe in a soil somewhat lighter than 
used for the bulbs. Cover them very lightly with sifted soil and 
leafmold. Cover with glass until germination occurs. As soon as 
the first leaves are developed transfer into small pots and shift when 
necessary. The remainder of their care is the same as that given the 
large bulbs. 

* * . * 

Please give me some general information about the coleus? 

There are about 150 species known, most of them inhabiting 
the tropical portions of Africa, East India and neighboring regions. 
How many varieties have appeared, no one knows. Some forms 
produce tubers which may be eaten like potatoes. The cultivated 
ones require no special care and may be grown from cuttings at any 
time of year that new wood may be had. They were formerly used 
extensively for carpet bedding but are used only occasionally now 
in window gardens and conservatories. If they get root galls, take 
cuttings and start new plants. Contact insecticides control mealy 
bugs. 

* * . * 

Will any harm result if peach trees are kept trimmed low and when 
may they be cut? 

There is no good reason why peach trees cannot be kept low by 
trimming. However, they should be pruned as carefully as any other 
tree, not sheared back like a hedge. Early Spring is a good time, 
before the buds begin to swell, for then Winter injury may be 
found and taken off also. 
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Different Forms of English Ivy 


HE many forms of the so-called English 

ivy are confused and confusing, both as 
regards the actual separation of the material 
itself and the flippant ease with which varietal 
names are applied and misapplied. Because of 
this confusion, any botanical-sounding name 
attached to a particular form of evergreen ivy 
is to be looked upon with suspicion. 

Apparently, this chaos got its start in 
the variable nature of the plant itself. Not 
only do leaf characters of ivy vary from seed- 
ling plant to seedling plant, but also among 
the leaves of a single plant. Variations in both 
leaf shape and habit of growth may appear in 
an individual plant during the different stages 
of its development. Indeed, changes in envi- 
ronment may influence the appearance of an 
ivy plant. 

The most pronounced contrast in growth 
aspect appears between the rapidly extending 
climbing shoots of a seedling plant and the 
bushy, fruiting arms which it will form after 
reaching the limit of the support on which it 
is put to climb. This is the same sort of change 
which produces apparent differences between 
the climbing and fruiting forms of Eunoymus 
fortunet. Sometimes these fruiting stems are 
propagated and established as independent, 
non-climbing bushes. 

If kept out in the open, away from sup- 
port, these shrubby plants usually make no 
attempt to climb. However, if put in con- 
venient positions, they will at times send out 
climbing branches, which, in minor details 
of appearance, will resemble neither of the 
other two forms. 

When selecting climbing ivies for landscape 
planting, the things to look for are hardi- 
ness, attractive foliage, and suitable habits of 
growth. The most easily available ivy and 
the one which, to many, seems to best fill 
all three of these specifications is the now well- 
distributed Baltic form. Of course, there are 
individual plants of similarly long-tested ivies 
hidden away in old gardens, but it takes time 
to search them out. Beyond these really rugged 
strains adapted for broad planting use, interest 
in English ivy passes rightfully to the plant 
hobbyist. 











POPULAR LECTURES ON 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Their selection, location, planting, care 
and identification. 


Illustrated with colored slides 
by 
J. J. LEVISON, M. F. 

Consulting landscape forester; author of 
“The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs,” 
etc.; former lecturer at Yale University 
Forest School; former Forester for the 
City of New York. 


Address: SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND 











THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 
Complete, practical, low-priced. $1 ea. (postp’din U. 8.) 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


January 1, 1941 


Mahonias, Valuable Evergreens 


S ONE reaches a limestone section where 
the rhododendron group finds no com- 
fort, the mahonias prove their value and 
especially in shade where their green remains 
fresh. The yellow panicles, a full eight inches 
long in Mahonia beali, are frequently caught 
by early freezes so that even in the mid-South 
one does not frequently see the clusters of 
blue-black fruit. 

M. repens is holly-leaved but is dullish and 
even the old planting at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum has never commended it as a ground 
cover but the larger M. aquifolium is delight- 
fully rich and shiny with bronze tints where 
the sun hits it. The almost branchless stems 
become gaunt with age and should be cut to 
keep a more even carpet. M. japonica and espe- 
cially M. beali are larger leaved and very strik- 
ing. They are not as hardy but may reach a 
height of six to eight feet in the South, are as 
distinctive in texture as a yucca and occasion- 
ally as shaggy and awkward. M. pinnatza is less 
reliable with regard to cold but far exceeds M. 
aquifolium in size and vigor. As a newcomer 
in Tennessee, it has stood both below zero 
weather and prolonged drought. It bronzes in 
full sun but is as bushy as a barberry which 
adds greatly to any effect. I have been 
tempted to use it as I would the Mentor bar- 
berry for relatively low plantings where a 
moderately-rich evergreen was needed but 
after reading about growing 12 to 16 feet I 
may regret other than specimen use. It is still 
new in the lists although it is a native of the 
West Coast. 

There are other species which I have not 
seen but I have grown the hybrid Mahober- 
beris neuberti which is often listed as Berberis 
neuberti for 25 years in New England and it 
always seems gaunt and rusty. Its interest 
is purely scientific. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Reviving the Blackberry Lily 
OW that much interest is being shown 
in antiques, why not resurrect from 
the old-fashioned gardens some of the sur- 
vivors and introduce them into our modern 
gardens? Belamcanda chinensis, the black- 
berry lily is an interesting hardy perennial 
which was formerly found in many old gar- 
dens. Now, I find it listed in only a very few 
of the catalogues with which I am familiar. 
The blackberry-lily blooms in August when 
most gardens are in need of bloom. It is some- 
times called the leopard flower because the 
flowers are orange, spotted with red. They are 
about two inches in diameter, single and are 
borne on tail stems above the iris-like foliage. 
The clusters of seeds resemble blackberries in 
shape, being a shining black, and are very 
attractive for Winter decoration. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
W ore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


—Lowell. 
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3 Large Pkts. Seed *1.00 postpaid 
Rea! Arizona Cactus will make 

whole collection of plants 25¢ 
Santa Anita Swiss Giant Pansies. Sturdy, 


large flowers, long stems, 
bright colors 50c 
Giant Crested Zinnias, newest 
type, many brilliant shades c 
SEND FOR COMPLETE FLOWER SEED 
CATALOG ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


‘LIEFGREEM SEED CO. 


BOX 1352H - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Oultivation! 

> Patent wires and glass are quickly 
assembled. 

> Strong, rigid, portable. 

®» Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 

» Sow seeds a month earlier! 

Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. U 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 











Tent Pattern 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively wrapped, 
sent prepaid for $2.60 


AMADOR LIGHTS OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAROOCO 
BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 


BRIGHTSIDE RAPTURE 
KING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 


Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist and Lily Specialist 


326 Front Street 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 


Box 352 











For every reader of Horticul- 
ture who sends for a cata- 
logue and encloses 25c, we 
will send, postage yas aid, one 
nursery grown ld Senna. 
Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





SHIRLEY POPPY 


Sutton’s Selected Shirley Poppies give spec- 
tacular results in a variety of flamboyant 
colours. Many are tinted with a second 
shade. Packets cost 6lc. and 36c. The 
resident representative of Britain’s Best 
Seeds is Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.3, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island. N.Y., 
from whom Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 
35c. post free. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co. Ine., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Orders may also be sent to : 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. D.3, The Royal 
Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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Profusely illustrated in na 
colors. Helpful directions show spout 
succeed with aquatic Pp ants. aoe a 


Tricker's large, healthy plants. G 
a 


Si risingly low prices. Write 
plo TREE copy today! (Canada 150) 
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Everything for the Water Garden . 
1124 Rainbow Terrace 





1104 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 
POT NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY SPIRAEA 


For Easter Bloom 


GLORIA SUPERBA, Pink 
DEUTSCHLAND, White 


Packed in cases, 12 clumps each 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


Sees yfMME 
mae 





22-24 West 27th Street, New York 
Telephone MUrray Hill 4-7227 











Vitamin B, in Minnesota 


INCE 1940 was very dry and water for 
my large garden was not available, I 
used vitamin B:, mostly for transplanting 
and rejuvenating sick or dying plants and 
shrubs. Tomato plants with bare roots were 
soaked for at least an hour in the stock solu- 
tion and firmly planted with a copious drink 
of water. The usual wilting did not take 
place and the growth suffered no setback. 

The severe heat and drought in 1939 had 
so nearly killed my 15-year old Clematis 
jackmani that instead of starting growth in 
May as usual, no sign of life appeared until 
June 15. Then I noticed two sickly-looking 
shoots starting from the roots. With a “‘kill 
or cure’ determination I poured a gallon of 
my B: stock solution around it and a few 
hours later soaked it well with water. In a 
week the shoots had thickened, taken on a 
deep healthy color and were growing rapidly. 
Several more healthy shoots appeared from 
time to time. The vine bloomed profusely. 
In fact, it had better flowers and foliage than 
ever before. 

August | several old clumps of phlox were 
lifted, separated, soaked in the stock solution 
overnight and reset the next day. Neither 
leaves nor blossoms wilted. It was also neces- 
sary to move two large spireas in mid-August. 
One was almost dead and the other scarcely 
any better. In moving them all the soil fell 
from their scanty roots. They were reset at 
once and each given one gallon of the stock 
solution. A few hours later they were watered 
thoroughly. These shrubs were also in direct 
sunlight with the temperature in the 90’s 
every day. Yet, not a leaf wilted. In two 
weeks new foliage started and by Fall they 
had taken a new lease on life. 

Also, in August several large clumps of 
early-blooming hemerocallis were dug, 
soaked overnight in the solution, divided and 
reset with plenty of water. With no further 
attention, except cultivation, they made more 
than usual growth. New iris added to my 
garden June 15 were soaked in the solution 
for two hours before planting and by Fall 
they had made almost unbelievable-sized 
clumps and the healthiest plants I have ever 
seen. 

The vitamin B:, was used on 325 delphin- 
ium seedlings. Each one was given one-fourth 
pint of solution and no wilting or check in 
growth was noticed. 

A slowly but surely dying Hosta planta- 
ginea (Funkia subcordata or F. grandiflora) 
put out new foliage and bloomed as usual 
after a dose of the solution. 

These are but a few of the uses to which 
I put vitamin B:, in a most difficult season. 
However, the results in transplanting alone 
will warrant the use of this helper as long as 
I am a gardener. 


Dexter, Minn. —Mrs. Frank Leininger. 








What really makes your garden grow ? 


cca 32-page booklet 


on soils and 
soil testing 
(regular price 25c) 
Simply written. Packed with practical ideas. Tells you 
how the new simple soil testing methods show the way to 
finer flowers and better lawns. Write for r copy to- 
day—FREE to readers of Horticulture. Sudbury Soil 
Testing Laboratory, P. O. Box 642, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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NEW 1941 CATALOG 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, Wild- 
flowers. 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific Coast 
States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all —_? aa received before 
Cc. 

















CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable. 
Easily stored for use again next year. 
5’ wide; any height to 6’. 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
PHILA, PA. 








rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST~-RES/STANT/ 
3PKTS. 













Glorious flower-spikes 
2to3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 















Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a l5e-Packet of seeds of 
each, all 3 for 10c, post- [i 
paid. Send dime today! Fgiws. 33 













new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 413 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 











California’s Finest Flower Seeds 


Collection B—$1.00, postpaid 
Giant Mixed Delphiniums (50c) 
Giant Mixed Pansies (50c) 
Giant Carnations (25c) 
Giant Pastel Zinnias (25c) 
Catalog on Request 
GOODES SEED STORE 
1272 N. LAKE STREET PASADENA, CALIF. 






; -OGEN, the combination spray, 
FESS ha at grow better roses. Controls 
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at garden supply stores. Write for free bulle 
Rose Culture. 
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Tested by Garden Club Women 


HE Allegheny County Division of the 

Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association has been engaged in a very inter- 
esting and valuable project during the past 
year. Seeds of the choicest new annuals were 
distributed to a large number of members 
throughout the county with the under- 
standing that accurate records be kept. Then, 
in the Fall, an exhibition was held in which 
these flowers were brought in and arranged, 
non-competitively, in vases, each being ac- 
companied by detailed notes on the plants 
throughout the season. This exhibition at- 
tracted widespread attention, because it was 
not only unique but also instructive. The 
following are some of the notes obtained in 
this way: 

Petunia Glow. Very good. Free bloomer, 
if one wishes such a color, a “glowing rose- 
red.’ About one foot high. Good for borders. 

Petunia Cream Star. Generally disap- 
pointing to those who grew it. Not free- 
blooming. Greenish in center. Does not com- 
pare with Snowstorm Improved with regard 
to decorative quality either while growing or 
when picked. 

Ageratum Midget Blue. Small, insignifi- 
cant flowers with a purplish cast. Compared 
unfavorably with plants of Blue Ball in 
which the clusters of flower heads were much 
larger and a better blue. 

Snapdragon Rosalie. Very good. True to 
description ‘‘topaz-rose.”’ 

Scabiosa Heavenly Blue. Good azure blue, 
about one and one-half feet high. Ball-shaped 
flowers. Doubtful if it could be used as a 
bedding plant as suggested in catalogues. 
Stands up better than the older varieties. 

Marigold Limelight. A chrysanthemum- 
flowered type, described as primrose or deep 
cream. However, not the primrose of zinnia 
Isabellina. Has a greenish, rather dirty tinge. 
About three feet high. 

Aster Rose Marie. ‘‘Rose colored.” True 
to name and description. Good, if one ad- 
mires deep rose. 

Salvia Royal Blue. Much admired. Very 
deep blue, almost purple, flowers with beau- 
tiful grayish-lavender stems. Grown as an 
annual, it may be transplanted in late July 
into bare spots toward the back of the peren- 
nial border. About three feet high. 

Marigold Yellow Pigmy. Excellent border 
plant with deep lemon-colored flowers. Very 
prolific. About one foot high. Excellent for 
use in front of calendulas. 

Convolvulus Lavender Rosette. Specimens 





Established 1894 
For Real Winter Protection in the Garden use 
Shute’s Rotted Steer Manure. No better Fertilizer 


at any price. 
100 Ib. bag $1.00 
SS eer $ 7.00 Twotons..... $12.00 
Three tons ..... $18.00 Fourtons..... $20.00 
Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 





PHONE LEXINGTON 210 











January 1, 1941 


HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
CHESTNUT HILL P. O., PHILADELPHIA 


too insignificant for one to form an optgion, ++. 
as to value. so -3 3 S% 

Marigold Tetra. A ‘‘tetraploid’’ protluced 
by the use of colchicine. Excellent, larg¢*+ «++ + 
orange blossoms on plants three to four feeé,* :.. 


high. Not so large as specimens labeled 
Golden Gate and Gigantic Sunset but very 
decorative. 

Snapdragon Goldenrod. Why did every 
catalogue describe it as golden yellow? All 
specimens seen were a lemon or canary yel- 
low with, perhaps, a touch of orange on the 
lips of the flowers. 

Cleome Golden Yellow. Large plant, six 
feet tall. Very small yellow flowers. Too 
sparse in growth for garden, although it 
might be used in a shrubbery planting. Hard 
to persuade seed to germinate. 

Zinnia David Burpee. Saw only a few 
good specimens, which were large-flowered. 
More or less of the Fantasy type. Hardly 
comes up to the catalogue descriptions, espe- 
cially with regard to range of color. 

Marigold Ferdinand. Single. Similar to 
Harmony, but taller. Very shy bloomer. Late. 
Not so attractive to writer as Flaming Fire. 

Marigold Red and Gold Hybrids. Much 
admired for variations in color. 

Morning Glory Cornell. Very gay. Cor- 
nelian red with narrow outer border of white. 
Most growers reported it a shy bloomer. 

Calendula Yellow Colossal. Large, free 
flowering. Very rich, bright yellow blossoms 
on long stems. Scarcely larger than Chrysan- 
tha which is a little paler yellow but has a 
beautiful globe shaped center. 

Cuphea. Self sows from year to year. 
Planted in groups of ten or more makes ex- 
cellent splashes of red among blue flowers. 

Petunia Blue Gem. One of the very best 
of the blue petunias. 

Xanthisma Star of Texas. Charming little 
annual with canary yellow, single, daisy-like 
blooms. Worth a second trial. 

Zinnia fantasy Wildfire. Very good vivid 
red fantasy zinnia. 

Zinnia Spun Gold. Excellent deep prim- 
rose color. Good form in cut and come again 
class. 

Zinnia Crown of Gold. Pastel Shades. 
Excellent range of color. Dahlia-flowered. 

Hollyhock Indian Spring. One more word 
about this silver medal introduction of 1939. 
It produces a main flower stalk about 20 
weeks after sowing and continues to bloom 
for six to eight weeks, throwing up short 
side stalks. In the writer's garden, plants 
blossoming in 1939 did not live through the 
Winter. Home-gathered seed sown under 
glass in March grows blossoms with an even 
wider range of colors than the original seed. 
Being about five to six feet high, it is very 
striking near hemlocks and planted with 
clumps of Lilium formosanum. 

—Elizabeth C. Barron. 


Sewickley, Pa. 





NORTHEAST HARBOR, MAINE 
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NDERSON’S 
SEED CATALOG 
WRITE TODAY! 


144 fascinating pages! Illustrations in 


full colors...Useful Flower Seed Selector 
..-Most complete and descriptive list 
of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, implements, etc. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dept. 81-J 








NEW FLOWERS 


Rare Delights 


Three thousand kinds of flowers grow at 
our Old Orchard Seed Farm. Most of them 
are described in our New Illustrated Cata- 
log of Seeds—Bulbs—Plants. 


The Catalog tells colors and foliage, 
heights, seasons, habits and needs; just 
those bits of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the Catalog for accurate reference; but 
you will read it because it is individual, 
interesting. All you need do is ask us for it; 
it will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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Make your garden “the talk of the , 
town” with this easily grown, hardy Me 


annual, unsurpassed for beds and bor- 

ders. Profuse salmon pink florets 14’ 

in diameter — blessoms continually 

throughout season. Order a packet te- 

day— “*Gigantea Salmon Glory 
Phiax!”’ 
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SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $4 90 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE  rostraip 


Has all the beauty, color and Sngpenes of the Talis- 
man Rose. A real Everblooming ber, unique and 
rare. Plants set out this Fall will be continuously 
loaded with flowers all Summer long. Extra si » 
2-yr.-old field-grown pants, $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











California Wild Flower Seed 


20 Kidigs Mited.>; Bloom —T 
‘T Pf. foe, Wo Gian} pktz25¢ + 24) 


- © @e . 


72-page Oatalog FREE 
* 58) ba sae adeds 








137 W. Colsende Sieg 
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SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND” 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with un- 
usual kinds from mountain and plain the 
world around, all coming to us by way of 
Switzerland. Ask forthe interesting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Bridgeboro, New Jersey 





“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


45th Edition, catalog printed in colors, tells how to 
grow these roses, and many other flowers. Beginners 
ought not be without this book. Contains a wealth of 
information. Low prices. Write for copy. It’s FREE. 








HELLER BROS. CO., Box K, New Castle, Ind. 





“Color, Composition and Design of Massa- 
chusetts Gardens.” 
“Color, Composition and Design of New 
England Gardens.” 


“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting lecture. 
I have never seen such perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs presenting the lec- 
ture for the benefit of any of the relief organizations. 


HELENE BOLL, 271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 9 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
73 Newbury Street, Boston Write for Catalog 








HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 


For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 


Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Be Choosey @ Be Woozey 
Read our catalogue by the fire log 
Iris - Hemerocallis - Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

— ——— Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
° 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


World’s Finest ROSES 


Write for your free copy of my 12 
page catalog illustrated in color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870H N. E. Glisan Street Portland, Ore. 


























Cupid's Dart for Blue Flowers 


HE perennial Cupid’s Dart of Southern 

“Burope, Catananche cerulea, is another of 

$ the *wqld-time border plants in which interest 

“Is being revived. In older English gardens it 

“twas often tucked away in the bays or margins 

‘of shrubbery, where it grew to a height of 
some two feet when in flower. 

The cornflower-like bloom displayed from 
June on through the season on silvery branch- 
ing flower stems have often been dried for use 
in Winter bouquets of everlastings. As seen in 
the garden, the decorative effect is heightened 
by expanding buds, open flowers, and seed 
heads incident to a long succession of bloom. 
As with other composite plants, the branching 


The blue-flowered Cupid’s Dart. 


flower stems rise above a foot-high tuft of 
hairy lanceolate leaves, crowded at their bases. 

In addition to the typical two-inch blooms 
with wide toothed, sky-blue rays, there are 
varieties displaying other colorations, such as 
the white-flowered C. c. alba, the white and 
blue C. c. bicolor and the violet-blue C. c. 
major. While the type may be grown from 
seed readily, the special forms are perpetuated 
and increased by division. As for culture, 
nothing, beyond ordinary flower border con- 
ditions are necessary. 

In fact, claim is often made that C. cerulea 
will thrive in difficult environments, with the 
possible exception of too wet a location. 


—-- 
—— 
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The ideal Pillar, created by 
the great rosarian, Immense, 
double, fragrant, rose-pink 
blooms in os. on ne 
stems, June till 
disease-resistant. 10 to 12 ft 
Patent appl. for. Introduc- 
tory pine, postpaid: 
$1. each; 3 for $3.75 


Catalo FREE 


Flowers for 1941. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


64 Rose Lane, 








Newark, New York State 
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PERRY’S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
oughly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations 
of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 


We mail quantities of this Mixture to birg 
lovers all over New England. 


High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Immense fiow- [ERVITS; 

ers, over 5 in. ¢ 

across, very 

deep. Chrysan- 10 

themum - like. 

Gracefully curled and twisted 
potate. Long 18-in. stems. Well-branched, 3-ft. plants. 

any new colors: apricot, peach, chamois, rose, cream, 

buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and harmonious. Post- 
paid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 10c; 200 Seeds 25c; 
4, Ounce for $1. 

Burpee’s 1941 Seed Catalog FREE 
Offers all the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages of 
helpful planting information — the leading American 
Seed Catalog. Magnificent new Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Petunias, Sweet Peas; choice new varieties, old favor- 
ites too. Write today. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 411 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Droors 


rF1941 
R GARDEN 
E BOOK 





g_ A guide to a_ beautiful 
and useful garden, offer- 
rOOhrs * the latest creations in 
flowers as well as the old 
favorites. Highest quality. 
Attractive prices. Many 
special offers. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
273 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn Orocus — 
12, $1.75; 100, $12.50. Order now for June planting. 
Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





CACTUS PLANTS: 15 different, $1; 25 different, $2 
8 larger sized, $1.50; 1,000 mixed, "fast growing pn 
rare cactus seed, $1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
your greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you 
new happiness. Easy culture. Free catalogue. “Long- 
view,” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





WATER LILIES. Twenty good colors. Water plants. 
Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water Garden, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, pe me SEEDS: Plant 
now for Spring flowering under Poe Catalo me oe 
Cobb, Department P, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale 


POSITION WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD GARDENER: English, 
wants situation. Life experience gardening, orchards, 
greenhouses, landscape, also farming and general 
estate management. Highest recommendations. Apply 
Gardener, P. O. Box 332, Dearborn, Mich 


HORTICULTURE 











